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With the proposals for Alliance and the Protocol both
dead, the first regrettably, the second naturally, we come
to Locarno, at which it is now the fashion to look askance.

THE  TREATY  OF LOCAHNO

On the scare that followed Germany's departure from
the League, the less responsible portion of the British Press
has taken upon themselves to cry out against this Treaty
of Locarno, urging that it binds us to war, that it is
unfavourable to ourselves, that it is one-sided and every-
thing else that is bad and unsuitable for an Island Power.
Sir Austen Chamberlain, during December '33 has described
the whole of this engagement and all it stands for in the
pages of the Daily Telegraph. There was no one better
qualified to do it, and it may be said that that is the last
word on the subject.

What in brief is this Locarno? It is a treaty to which
after infinite discussion and lobbying as to other alter-
natives, Germany agreed with the other Powers. By it
Germany recognised again and re-affirmed her acceptance of the
Treaty of Versailles, and there was no mention therein of any
form of disarmament, as she now is pleased to state. She
promises in it that she will not seek by any means to alter
the status in the West, and will only do so in the East,
if ever, by the means of peace. It nailed the existing agree-
ments to the mast. Here is a passage from an explanation
of it which Sir Austen specially drew up at the time for
inclusion in a dispatch to Germany.

"That Germany is prepared to guarantee voluntarily
what hitherto she has accepted under the compulsion of
the Treaty, that is the status quo in the West; that she is
prepared to eliminate not merely from the West but from
the East, war as an engine by which any alteration ia
the Treaty position is to be obtained, to be able to hold
her hand altogether.'* Viewed from that point of view